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No. i.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. \\\ 

The Psychology of Reasoning, Based on Experimental Researches in Hyp- 
notism. By Alfred Binet. Translated from the second French edition 
by Adam Gowans White. Chicago, The Open Court Co.; London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899. — pp. 191. 
Professor Binet' s little book is familiar to most psychologists in its orig- 
inal form. As is well known, its theory of reasoning is purely associative. 
The processes involved in reasoning are held to be of like nature with 
those involved in perception : the impression or idea of an object awakens 
by similar association the idea of a like object formerly experienced, which, 
in turn, arouses by contiguous association certain other ideas ; thus the pas- 
sage is made from minor, through middle, to major term. Two elements 
are ignored in this theory that are recognized in the theory of Professor 
James, with which Professor Binet compares his own. These elements 
are, first, the selective activity of attention, which involves the functioning 
of more complex associative systems than M. Binet's view acknowledges ; 
and, second, the fact that in all voluntary reasoning the major term is pres- 
ent as a directing influence from the start, determining the associations in 
a given direction. A minor error calls for notice, if it has not been already 
corrected by some earlier reviewer. In the first part of his argument M. 
Binet is concerned to prove identity of nature between sensation and im- 
age, and in doing so he maintains the theory, now abandoned, of the 
cerebral seat of the after-image. He adduces in support of this view the 
experiment where an after-image resulting from the stimulation of our eye, 
appears, when that eye is closed and the other one opened, in the field of the 
unstimulated eye after a few seconds interval. That this is merely a phe- 
nomenon of rivalry and no evidence of the cerebral seat of the image, it 
is unnecessary to explain. 

As for the translation, though extremely French at times, it is in general 
sufficiently correct and intelligible. 

Margaret Floy Washburn. 
Wells Colllege. 

Moderne Philosophen. Portrats und Charakteristiken. Von Dr. M. 

Kronenberg. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1899. — pp. ix, 222. 

According to Dr. Kronenberg, the conflict between idealism and real- 
ism, which occupied the attention of the philosophic world between 1825 
and 1865, is of especial importance, because there are indications that the 
present age of positivism will be followed by a return to idealism, and the 
same problems will again demand solution. The five philosophers chosen, 
Lotze, Friedrich Albert Lange, Cousin, Feuerbach, and Max Stirner, all 
belong to this period of conflict, and, taken together, exhibit its various 
aspects. They are treated with quite as much regard to the personality of 
the men as to the specific doctrines which they advanced, and the relation 
of each to the general character of the age is given especial attention. 
Due regard is paid also to the circumstances that helped to develop their 
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peculiar views, and to the influence they have exerted upon their contem- 
poraries and successors. Four of the essays have been previously published 
in different periodicals, and only that upon Feuerbach now appears for the 
first time. In this article, after describing the life, and more especially the 
intellectual development of the man in question, the writer goes on to consider 
his contribution to philosophy. Feuerbach' s historical significance lies in his 
philosophy of religion, and is principally negative. It consists in his destruc- 
tion of the union between knowledge and belief established by idealism, 
which, since it regarded everything actual as a stage of rational development, 
must look upon all that exists, including religion, as reasonable. The intro- 
duction of the materialistic principle could not but destroy this unity, and 
Feuerbach undertook the task in the field of religion. He asked : In how 
far can religion hold its own when subjected to the criterions of sensuous 
knowledge, upon which all the so-called 'higher' knowledge is based ? His 
answer to the question did not differ much from that of his time, and set 
aside religion as chimerical. Feuerbach, however, was no strict material- 
ist, and, as a result of his anthropocentrical standpoint — though it merged 
man in nature, yet regarded him as a new and higher form — he went 
on to examine the significance of the religious concepts. There is 
nothing in the idea of God that does not already exist in man. The divine 
is the human divested of all finite elements. Man has made God in his 
own image. This process of hypostatizing a human ideal requires a long 
series of historical and psychological conditions. God as a real being 
arises from egoism, which sinks itself in what seems to it to be good and 
valuable and forgets everything else. Belief in Providence is belief in 
oneself. As mankind advances, the concept of God becomes purified, 
and, at every stage, the discarded doctrines of the past are regarded as 
errors, while the progressive scientific insight is stigmatized as atheism. 
The essence of a religious life lies in this egoism, and in the conviction that 
with God's help the self will triumph over all limits of nature. On this 
account, no reconciliation is possible between religious feeling, on the one 
hand, and a recognition of the claims of nature and of society on the other. 
All the uncritical forms of religion are enemies of culture, which can arise 
only with the beginning of unbelief. They are hostile also to morality, be- 
cause : (i)they make all such commands come from without, and depend 
upon reward and punishment ; and (2) they put God first and morality 
second. The cure for these evils is not the destruction of religion but its 
purification. Theology should become anthropology. Feuerbach' s weak 
point is his inadequate historical point of view. He assumes that religion 
is something fixed, which does not develop ; and bound up with this is his 
failure to suggest pedagogical means for doing away with the illusions of 
religion without injuring morality. Nevertheless, the coming century, in 
the endeavor to solve these and related problems, must go back to Feuer- 
bach, who, in destroying the false demands of religion, made place for 
its true claims, and freed morality from theological servitude. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 



